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THE 

HALCYON BOOKLETS 

(General Editor John Carter) 


T he purpose of this series is to print, from time to time, 
short pieces apposite to the objectives of the Halcyon- 
Commonwealth Foundation which arc either too 
little recognised or, however well known, not readily avail¬ 
able in convenient form. No. i, Newspaper Ideals, the 
famous "credo’ of C* P. Scott of The Manchester Guardian 
(with a prefatory note by Walter Lippmann), is an example of 
the latter. No. 2, The Education of the Reasoning 
Faculties by William Johnson, afterwards Cory, pub¬ 
lished in 1867 and long undeservedly forgotten, is an example 
of the former* Further titles are in preparation; and sugges¬ 
tions from friends of the Foundation will be welcome. 

The Halcyon Booklets, printed at the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Printing House, with cuts by Reynolds Stone, are 
distributed to the Foundation's mailing lists according to 
topic* Copies are available to others interested from Messrs. 
Philip C. Dusclines, 806 Lexington Avenue, New York 21 , or 
from Messrs* G* Hey wood Hill, Ltd*, 10 Curzon Street, W. 1., 
London, on receipt of one dollar or six shillings respectively 
(both domestic post free); or in quantity at reduced rates on 
application to the Foundation's offices at 

1 Beekman Place, New York 22, N*Y* 
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PREFACE 


William Johnson (afterwards Cory and so 
generally known today) was a remarkable man and 
an even more remarkable schoolmaster. In the l 860 J s 
much serious thought was being given, not only by 
the Clarendon Commission but in public debate, to the 
state of higher education in England: a subject on 
which Cory, from 1845 to 1872 a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and an Assistant Master at Eton, 
held decided views. These may be found scattered up 
and down the selection of Letters and Journals pub¬ 
lished, like his Hints for Eton Master's, after his death. 
And they were forcibly expressed in respect of his own 
school in a two-part pamphlet, Eton Reform, 1861 , 
w hich contains his now famous definition of the pur¬ 
pose of school education, 

^ ou go to school. , * at the age of twelve or thirteen ; and for 
the next four or five years you are not engaged so much 
in acquiring knowledge as in making mental efforts under 

d ■ ■ 

criticism.. . . A certain amount of knowledge you can indeed 
with average faculties acquire so as to retain; nor need you 
regret the hours that you spent on much that is forgotten, 
for the shadow of lost knowledge at least protects you 
from many illusions. But you go to a great school, not for 
knowledge so much as for arts and habits; for the habit of 
attention, for the art of expression, for the art of assuming 
at a moment’s notice a new intellectual posture, for the art 
of entering quickly into another person’s thoughts, for the 
habit of submitting to censure and refutation, for the art of 
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indicating assent or dissent in graduated terms, for the habit j 

of regarding minute points of accuracy, for the habit of | 

working out what is possible in a given time, for taste, for 
discrimination, for mental courage and mental soberness. 

Above all, you go to a great school for self-knowledge. i 

Six years later F. W. Farrar (then a master at 

Harrow, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, and the 
author of Eric , or Little by Little) edited under the title 
of Essays on a Liberal Education a collection of papers 
by some of the reformers, including Henry Sidgwick, 

John Seeley, Lord Houghton, and William Johnson (as 
he then still was). Of Cory’s essay 'On the Education 
of the Reasoning Faculties’ his biographer, the first 

Lord Esher, wrote that in its original opening para¬ 
graph ‘may be found the key to his nature and 

philosophy 

Although Cory cancelled this and ‘ began again w ith 
less pomp’, he preserved it. It runs as follows: 

A man engaged in a lifelong task without genius and with¬ 
out fixed ideas is likely to have his course of action 
modified from time to time by striking upon some hint or 
some maxim. Amongst many sayings that have acted on 
me almost like omens I may here mention two. They are 
perhaps discordant, perhaps in harmony. It was said by a 
learned academical man: ‘Every school should make the 
most of that which is its characteristic.; Eton should con¬ 
tinue to cultivate taste.' Some one else of equal authority 
has said: 'It is greatly to be lamented that for so many 
years of early life the reasoning faculties should be almost 
entirely neglected.’ At different times of my life I have 
been moved by both of these remarks. After oscillations 
which would be worth recording if they were not thought 
irrelevant to the topic I have been asked to handle, 1 
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flatter myself with the belief that 1 have settled down into a 
practical routine which results from both these forces; and 
after twenty years of petty toil I am sometimes tempted to 
imagine that 1 know how to combine the cultivation of 
taste with the cultivation of the reasoning faculties. 

Those who now read this essay for the first time 
need to remember, especially in the first few pages, that 
its writer was steeped in the classics, and that he 
taught, a hundred years ago, at a school where (as 
elsewhere in England then) Latin and Greek were a 
staple of "liberal education\ Yet one of the pupils of 
Cory's old age in Hampstead recalled his 'miraculous 
power of teaching twenty things at once which seemed 
to have nothing to do with the subject on hand. So that 
you were in the midst of the French Revolution or the 
law about English Juries, when you thought you were 
learning the First Aorist or mastering some dates in 
Greek history/ Similarly, while the practical frame¬ 
work of this essay is dictated by the 'classical' bent 
of mid-Victorian higher education, the reflexions, the 
analogies, the pregnant generalisations, the strong 
common sense of this most uncommon schoolmaster 
are still pungent, still worth pondering by anyone 
concerned with (or for) liberal education today* 


Chelsea , St Andrew's Day t 1963 


JOHN CARTER 


HCF 
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ON THE EDUCATION 
OF THE REASONING FACULTIES 


Acc o r di n g to the custom of certain public schools, a 
classical teacher enters upon his duties as soon as he has 
taken his degree as a Bachelor of Arts, without under¬ 
going any professional training, without attending any 
course of lectures on education, without having read 
any book on the subject. He is supposed to conform to 
the traditions of the establishment to which he attaches 
himself, and in case of doubt or obstruction to apply for 
advice or support to senior teachers and to the head- 
master. His outfit for this enterprise may consist, and 
certainly did, twenty years ago, often consist of a few 
score classical volumes read and pencilled more or less 
carefully, a few drawers full of manuscripts of his own 
composition, or copied from the stock of a private tutor, 
and a few commonplace books containing the notes 
taken at college or university lectures. It is the same 
stock with which he would have entered on the business 
of a private tutor at the university. He is fortunate if he 
has been kept waiting for a vacancy long enough to 
have spent a few months at Dresden, Rome, or Tours; 
for it is in the first few months after the degree that the 
academical mind passes through its fermentation, nor 
is there any time of life in which knowledge is acquired 
more rapidly or assimilated more thoroughly. If one 
could afford to remain unemployed, and the school 
could dispense with one's services, it would be in the 
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highest degree desirable to assure oneself a consider¬ 
able interval between the undergraduate's excitement 
and the schoolmaster's servitude. It is not that one is 
put into the grooves of professional duty blindly or 
even hastily, since it generally happens that one has 
been able, as a lad of eighteen at school, to observe the 
processes of the master; and to the college student not 
many topics of conversation are more familiar than the 
defects and absurdities of his school, few convictions 
stronger than that of his being himself intended by 
Providence to supply and amend them. The incepting 
Bachelor is likely to be at once fervent in admiration of 
an idealised institution, and of one or two living 
persons belonging to it, and bitter in contempt for the 
actual practice of most of the men who are making 
a livelihood out of the business. Having earned his 
appointment by success in the dead languages, he is 
instigated on the one hand by the wish to communicate 
what he has himself learnt from honoured academical 
instructors, and on the other hand by a generous 
impatience yearning for a very different kind of know¬ 
ledge. The very skill in classical composition which he 
has gained in ten or twelve years of training seems to 
him, on his first professional attempts, incommunic¬ 
able; for the young boys who are thrown upon him are 
surprisingly remote from him, and he cannot remember 
what he was at their age. The more he tries to bring his 
pupils up to the standard of erudition fixed for him at 
college, the more does he marvel and shudder at their 
feebleness. He has lived for four years with robust 
intellects; he has now to live amongst incompre- 
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hensibly small and shallow minds. Enthusiasm forbids 
him to believe that boyhood is stupid and frivolous; 
surely it must be the parents, the governesses, the 
preparatory schools, the selfish and narrow-minded 
people who rule the public school itself, that are 
answerable for the failure. Could one but bring to bear 
on these obscurantists the spirit of the university, 
surely the face of things would soon alter. What is 
it that is needed, one asks. Conscientious accuracy, 
syntax treated deductively, rigid Atticism, unbending 
orthodoxy in Latin idiom, constant reference to the 
latest German authorities, unflinching surrender of 
old-fashioned formularies, a sort of Protestantism in 
scholarship—this is what the young schoolmaster, so 
far as human frailty allows, professes and practises. 
This he does strictly in the spirit of duty, denying him¬ 
self all the while; for in his heart he has always liked 
something else, let us call it history, or philosophy, far 
more than Porsonine. In fact, he thinks philology, or 
the critical study of Greek and Latin literature, rather 
dry and rather shallow: he teaches what he knows of 
it, which is indeed far less than he at the time imagines, 
because he has been told by his Alma Matei' to count 
it a jewel, and experience convinces him that it is con¬ 
vertible into very substantial British gold. If he had 
his own way, he would be preaching the superiority of 
Bossuet to Luther, the importance of Celtic affinities, 
the craniology of the South Seas; or if drawn back by 
the old Muses, he would at least rather descant on Bopp 
than on Jelf. But to a certain extent, with certain 
modifications, he must serve the world; and, inasmuch 
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as scholarships and fellowships are manifestly won by 
prosody and the oblique oration, he must give his fifty 
or sixty hours a week without an audible murmur to 
parsing, and scanning, and saying by heart: only he 
does all this, he flatters himself, with more integrity 
than his elders. To this ascetic missionary spirit come 
the first holidays as an emancipation of the mind* From 
the images in the mirror one turns to the live things 
moving on the bank beyond the river. At a leap one 
plunges into that which one believes to be the philo¬ 
sophy of the present, or at least of the esoteric present 
which is to leaven the coming age. Then, if human 
affairs were but conducted at all methodically, then 
would be the time for initiation into society, for the 
give and take of London life, for contact with cheerful 
and enlightened men* But circumstances push the 
young schoolmaster into moping, varied only by 
desultory reading. He has lost the precious sympathy 
and the wholesome mirth of undergraduate friends* 
His intellectual appetites must be fed without social 
cookery. He is to fill up, as best he may, by uncritical 
and uncriticised reading, the lamentable gaps which a 
so-called liberal education has left in his mind. A 
strong will, no doubt, would take him to the persever¬ 
ing study of law or physics, or of a modern or of an 
Oriental language. But men of strong will do not so 
very often become schoolmasters: the work of schools 
must be done by men who have for the most part not 
enough energy for sustained inquiry: the classical 
teacher is generally a possible clergyman in his strength 
and in his weakness, not a lawyer, nor a man of 
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science, nor an archaeologist. Let it be supposed then, 
that into the hands of such a young man as we have 
imagined, a successful versifier with a leaning towards 
modern culture, but with no genius, no fixed resolu¬ 
tion, no encyclopedic training, in fact, a very im¬ 
perfectly educated man, falls a book of force and 
breadth, opening up like f a great installation J noble 
vistas of knowledge, convincing him of his miserable 
ignorance, and making him believe in some occult force 
of reason that works below and across the currents of 
public habit and of rhetorical influences. Is it necessary 
to tell any reader of this volume, that there are such 
books? Does any one read to the end of these pages, 
who has not, some time or other, felt the trumpet- 
sound of passionless reason, putting to shame his 
hereditary scruples? No need to name an author; no 
one can safely do so: utter a name, and you are hence¬ 
forth to walk with a label round your neck. It is 
enough to say that, if Cleombrotus by reading one book 
was lifted into the belief of his immortality, a young 
Englishman also may have been by one book of a 
fellow-countryman impelled, in spite of tangled and 
conflicting sentiments, to fall into the interminable 
procession of those who find no rest till the secrets 
of the universe are disclosed. There is a great gulf 
between those who are satisfied with examining and 
renovating the mental products of past times, whether 
they be ecclesiastical antiquaries, or editors of old 
books, or imitators of old word-melodies, and those 
others who study the past chiefly out of gratitude, 
partly for warnings against error, but are all the while 
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straining beyond the duration of single lives towards 
the enlargement of fruitful knowledge and the progress 
of beloved mankind* Once having tasted of this great 
river, how could one turn back to the cisterns of dead 
literature! 

A teacher once for all inoculated with a taste for 
inductive reasoning, however incapacitated himself by 
nature and by habit for really partaking in discovery, 
can hardly fail to have his mind, such as it is, set upon 
undertakings different from the collation of parallel 
passages in the ancient authors. Might he not even 
then, when leisure and freedom from worldly cares 
were lost, gather together some scientific information, 
and fertilise therewith the ingenuous youth subjected 
to his influence? 

There can be no study of science without constant 
reference to number, weight and linear measurement, 
He, therefore, who has been cruelly left for twenty 
years of adolescence to drift about without these 
anchors and compasses, must renounce the notion of 
being a man of science. Granted: yet he may create 
an inquisitiveness; he may open for others the doors of 
chambers which he may not himself explore. In such a 
case it may seem possible, and, if this be an illusion, it is 
at least an honourable illusion, to attend lectures and 
give out some of the teaching in a form available for 
younger minds, to collect books, to pick the brains of 
better educated friends, to skim the history of science 
and put the biography of inductive philosophers in as 
fair a light as the lives of orators and poets, to en¬ 
courage any gleam of a talent for observation, to 
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encourage in particular the instinct of the collector, and 
as far as possible to turn collection into classification* to 
propound little puzzles in pneumatics or the like, to get 
together and display a little apparatus of scientific 
instruments and toys- If such attempts have been 
made, and have produced but little effect, set down the 
failure to weakness of purpose; but conclude not that 
they were in themselves erroneous attempts. Fifty 
years ago it would have been thought rather paradoxi¬ 
cal to deny that parents and grown up people generally 
ought to open the eyes of the young at table, and in 
walks, to the curiosities of nature. The very Romans, 
whom tine philological educators profess to honour, 
learnt and taught all that they could of the properties of 
matter. When the philologists stooped so low in ac¬ 
commodation to the spirit of the age as to ingraft on 
linguistic teaching a y ear's course of comparative geo¬ 
graphy, and preluded this geography with a chapter 
on the solar system and a diagram to explain the 
seasons, they were unconsciously conceding a principle, 
they were introducing science. If horror-stricken at 
their own act, let them take comfort; they were doing 
what Virgil wished to do, and Cicero thought he had 
done. 

It is not pretended that one who gives his spare 
hours and his spare cash to a smattering of scientific 
information, which is to be beaten out into a mere film 
on the memories of boys, has any right to be reckoned 
even as a camp follower in the army of searching 
adventurers. Nothing short of an incorporation into 
the school-work in which boys are systematically 
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examined, with all the dark background of penal 
necessity, can be held to do justice to the claims of 
science. Without a perfect obligation a study has no 
root in a school. 

And yet it may seem strange and sad that a man 
actually living with boys, and having no other object 
than their good, should not be able effectually to do 
what an intelligent man can do for his children; elicit 
their curiosity by directing their attention to natural 
phenomena, and, without consideration of reward or 
punishment, open their minds to contemplate the 
forms of life, and explore the sequences and uniformi¬ 
ties of the inorganic world. It is painful to enumerate 
all that we Leave unnoticed; the "natural questions' 
which a Seneca would have asked, which we, the 
distant heirs of Seneca, either slight or dread. We force 
our pupils to say in Latin verse, that sounds to me 
almost as the voice of the Fairy Queen summoning the 
rhymer, f Happy is he who hath been able to learn the 
causes of things, why the earth trembles, and the deep 
seas gape'; and yet we are not to tell them. Virgil 
humbly grieved, but we grieve not, that we cannot 
reach these realms of wonder. A full-grown educated 
Englishman climbs a few steps to a telescope standing 
by Napoleon's trophy, gazes for a minute, comes down 
awed with a new sense of the earth's motion: so quickly 
has the splendid sphere we call Jupiter passed from the 
field of vision. It is then a new thing to him to feel and 
know that the earth is moving. The bright nymph, who 
brings messages from the gods, is well called the 
daughter of Wonder, Iris Thaumantias. The English 
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Theaetetus is condemned, for fear of being desultory 
and superficial, to keep aloof from those who can make 
him wonder and inquire. On the first of July, every 
year (says a naturalist), whether it has been a cold or 
a warm June, the spiky purple loosestrife rises into her 
place on the banks of the Thames. It is no hindrance 
to the growth of a literary taste to be taught something 
of the earth’s relations to the sun; of the insignificance 
of atmospheric changes compared with that solar power 
which lies beyond the shallow rain-clouds. It is of the 
very essence of poetry to look at the flower and think 
that, by reason of the sun’s stellar course carrying the 
planet with it, the flower does not blow twice in the 
same point of heavenly space. What would Lucretius 
have thought of men who knew, or might know such 
things, and were afraid to tell the young of them for 
fear of spoiling their perception of his peculiarities ? 
How would Ovid flout at us if he heard that we could 
unfold the boundless mysteriescontained in his germinal 
saying, ‘All things change, nothing perishes’, and 
passed them by to potter over his little ingenuities. If 
our minds were well stored and active, we might 
incidentally throw out many hints about plants and 
animals, and stars, we might rid boys of many illusions 
about sound, light, and heat, without making any de¬ 
duction from the hours given to the study of language 
and literature. As it is, our laborious games absorb 
much of the time which, in the days of Miss Edgeworth 
and Mr Joyce, would have been spent in training the 
eye to observe tilings passing in field and hedge-row. 
Games are so absorbing that they prevent boys, even 
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when not playing but sauntering, from thinking or 
talking of any other topic; and in the holidays there is 
hardly a father who tries to divert his son's mind from 
dogs and horses; nor can I bring to mind more than one 
or two that have sent their children, when obliged to 
stay in London, to the museums and lectures, which 
might, to a great extent, supply the deficiencies of 
school. With all the worship of the horse, no boy 
knows, by way of home-taught knowledge, what is the 
true name for a horse's knee. With all their love of 
boats, they think that a heavy boat, other things being 
equal, goes faster than a light one down stream. 
Several boys have a decided taste for machinery, and in 
particular for locomotive steam-engines; but even 
these boys cannot state the principle of the engine. 

Ignorance and indifference such as this cannot, I am 
sorrowfully convinced, be cured by the occasional pro¬ 
pounding of scientific puzzles, by the display of 
scientific toys, by reproducing in talk what has been 
carried away from lectures. 

I have tried all this, not indeed with perseverance, 
but with genuine eagerness. The attempts were made 
mainly in conformity with the teaching of that very 
remarkable man, who ought not to be forgotten, the 
late Dean of Hereford, Dawes, of King's Somborne, 
whose village school was, about 1849 , the hope and 
delight of all who wished to make peasants think. His 
pamphlet, suggesting many charming household expe¬ 
riments, was obeyed faithfully in my pupil-room; the 
only easy day of the seven was made a day of labour, 
week after week, in preparing experiments, What a 
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man of no genius and of no sort of scientific or mathe¬ 
matical training could do by hunting amongst friends 
for information, was done strenuously. Physical geo¬ 
graphy, in those days a rather popular subject, was 
engrafted, as far as possible, on the school exercises in 
comparative or historical geography. Visitors were 
pressed into the service to give lectures on the me¬ 
chanical powers, on astronomy, on geology. Tables of 
specific gravities and heat-conductivities hung on the 
walls, with zoological charts, and hydrographical and 
geological maps. Once a week a paper containing four 
or five questions, got up by reading scores of volumes 
of scientific voyages and travels, was hung up for volun¬ 
teers, questions such as these: (l) 'A navigator keeps 
dipping his thermometer into the sea to take the tem¬ 
perature of the surface water: he finds a sudden change, 
and infers that he has come to a shoal. Why?’ (2) ‘A 
bridge built partly of cast, partly of wrought iron, is 
insecure. Why?’ (8) ‘In surveying at sea they take a 
base line by sound, by observing how many seconds 
intervene between the flash and the report of a gun fired 
in a boat some way off. They multiply the number of 
seconds by 1090 , and so get the number of feet between 
ship and boat. But they have to add a foot for every two 
degrees of thermometer above freezing-point. Why? ’ 
In setting these questions, which were always inter¬ 
mingled with zoology, much use was made of the 
Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry. The questions 
were in a great measure the fruit of undisguised 
'cramming', so much so that he who set them cannot 
himself at this distance of time answer some of those 
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which remain amongst his papers: but to read for this 
purpose such books as Ermann’s Siberia, Wrangel’s 
Siberia, Darwin’s Voyage round the W orld, Forbes on 
Glaciers, Carpenter’s Zoology, Reid on Storms, Her- 
schel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
and the like, seems, on calm reflection, a more satis¬ 
factory employment than the reading of Copleston’s 
Praelcctiones, or Muller’s Dorians, Of what are called 
results obtained, no boast shall be made. It was at 
least better to have tried and failed than never to have 
tried at all. 

On reviewing these early attempts at the enlarge¬ 
ment of boyish minds, it now seems that, over and 
above the insurmountable obstacles presented to an 
untrained teacher struggling alone against his own 
misconceptions as well as the littleness of others, there 
must have been one fatal defect the mention of which 
would supersede the need of reference to any other 
hindrance. There was hardly any subject-matter for 
criticism. 1 he boys did no exercises: nothing but a few 
papers of answers to a few questions, and perhaps a map 
or two differing from common maps in the notice taken 
of economic geology. It is a superficial and disappoint¬ 
ing work to communicate knowledge to young boys 
without frequent reiteration and close examination. In 
evidence given before the Public Schools Commission 
certain eminent philosophers declared their belief that 
the elements of science could be with case made known 
to young boys; and on the high authority of Mr 
Faraday the Commissioners seem to have at once 
formed an opinion to the same effect. But Mr Faraday 
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has probably never examined those children whom he 
used so charmingly and brilliantly to keep listening 
and watching for an hour, and whom at the end of 
the hour he would invite so winningly to his magic 
semicircle. No one who witnessed that truly beauti¬ 
ful spectacle of a sage surrounded by happy sparkling 
faces of children could think any teaching of school¬ 
masters worth mentioning. There never can be in any 
school such a teacher. The remembrance of him as he 
appeared in those hours is delightful and unique. Yet 
there is no sacrilege in doubting whether he would have 
found on the morrow of one of his lectures anything like 
an accurate reproduction of a tenth of the lesson given 
on paper by a tenth of the learners. No child would ever 
forget that he had seen a diamond burnt; but few w r ould 
have been able at the end of a week to prove the hollow¬ 
ness of flame, or the heaviness of carbonic acid gas. Up 
to a certain age boys are generally eager and attentive 
listeners, and when their attention is kept up not only 
by a sweet and noble manner, but by marvellous de¬ 
monstrations, their eyes and souls seem to vie with 
the carbon burning in oxygen. But we cannot, as Mr 
Faraday told the children, burn a diamond every day. 
The man of genius cannot do the school's drudgery. 
Without demonstrations, a lesson in natural history 
or in natural philosophy would not be very different in 
method from a lesson in grammar. With demonstra¬ 
tions, it would closely resemble a lesson in geography. 
The terminology of a science can no doubt be learnt by 
boys; but it would be learnt through a long course of 
forgettings and remindings; and it is the regular school- 
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master, not the lecturer, much less the man of origin¬ 
ality and research, who will stand the wear and tear of 
this Sisyphean labour. Nor indeed would the reasoning 
faculties, beyond tire rudimentary powers of attention 
and memory, be expanded by this study of termino¬ 
logy. A show r of mental activity is easily made by 
recourse to a vulgar art and a cheap force. The emula¬ 
tion of young boys will keep up a phosphorescence 
without the combustion of a solid. You may think boys 
are improving their minds when they are merely play¬ 
ing a game. Classwork with the young boys is very 
much like a game in which the master is the principal 
player. In the earlier years of public school life the 
liveliest boys are making scores as in the playground. 
One in a hundred has a real desire of knowledge for its 
ow n sake—knowledge apart from imaginative excite¬ 
ment. The tutor may teach the individual pupil just as 
the father can teach his son, and half an hour of this is 
worth some hours of competition in class. But we are 
to find some method which will at once nourish the 
love of truth and subject whole classes to discipline, 
some task which the schoolmaster can accomplish a 
thousand times without special preparation, and yet 
with a certainty of bringing his mind to hear autho¬ 
ritatively on subject minds. There are two processes in 
what may be called the classical method of instruction; 
construing with parsing, which may be called the oral 
analysis of sentences, and composition with the altering 
of exercises. In certain schools a long and unbroken 
tradition, sustained by much genuine faith and honest 
energy, has established these habits of literary work on 
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a footing which seems to be secure from scepticism 
or egotism* It seems, after long practice and much 
consideration, that there is a solid and sufficiently broad 
theory for these empirically established habits. Giving 
up the old distinction between demonstrative and 
catechetical teaching, one would say that oral analysis 
and the correction of exercises are two forms of 
criticism; and the theory is, that effectual instruction is 
critical instruction. Using the terms rhetoric and 
logic in the mediaeval sense, I will venture to say that I 
was taught by men who applied criticism to rhetoric, 
and I have taught myself to apply criticism to logic as 
well as to rhetoric. With many oscillations, and much 
infirmity of purpose, I have for twenty-two years, with 
classes of sixty, of forty, of thirty, with sets of pupils 
varying from twenty to three, and also with single 
pupils, cultivated what is called taste, or the art of ex¬ 
pression, in conformity with an excellent tradition, 
and in obedience to academical authorities of the highest 
order. Nor is it in this paper asserted or implied that 
propriety of language is not a more attainable result of 
classical training than correctness of thought. But it 
has of late years become manifest, that what w as taken 
for classical taste by those who did battle against useful 
knowledge was, to a great extent, irrational imitation 
and phrase-mongery. Taste after all is not a mere 
cultivated instinct or perception, like an ear for music. 
It is discrimination, a kind of reasoning. A logician 
need not be ashamed to study those curious artifices by 
which Virgil heightens the effect of his statements; in 
‘ hypallage* and hendiadys' there is scope for rational 
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choice. It is one thing to put together dissimilar words, 
as Tacitus does, for poetical effect; another thing to use 
two similar words where one will do, as Cicero does, 
for mere copiousness of sound. The monstrous fatuities 
which disfigure /Eschylus are condemned by the clear 
head of an Aristophanes, and can be proved to be bad* 
Amongst the worthies whose names are used as blud¬ 
geons to beat us with, there was at least one whose 
taste was inextricably combined with his reasoning 
powers, Mr Fox* He would not have abetted the 
defenders of the classical faith in teaching boys to 
wrap their truisms in the drapery of Cicero; but he 
would have encouraged them to state a case or tell a 
story like Herodotus, Euripides, and Ovid, Think and 
write like Mr Fox, and you will use Latin unaffectedly 
and straightforwardly to do justice to your subject: 
you will not choose a subject which will enable you to 
bring in your stored phrases* The desire of doing at 
schools what is done at our universities has led to very 
absurd results with ordinary schoolmasters, who have 
made it their object to get Greek verses written, like 
the Person prize exercises, by tesselating bits of Attic 
idiom, and have broken their hearts in hopeless 
attempts to get Latin prose written as it is written by 
Oxford professors. It is only after an incalculable 
amount of trouble bestowed upon these desperately 
hard falsettoes that it has become a fixed resolve to 
insist upon boys' exercises being intelligible by them¬ 
selves, and their phraseology strictly subordinate to 
the subject-matter, and also to make corrections or 
additions which explain themselves, and fit exactly to 
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the text that has to be amended* Require of a boy an 
exercise which will make sense, however humble, 
without a commentary from its author. Strike out 
every couplet that is not needed, every clause that 
returns upon a preceding clause, every preamble which 
is not sufficiently backed up, every inferential ex- 
pression that is not warranted* This is a more salutary 
operation than the attack upon idle adjectives with 
which some critics of the last generation were inclined 
to be contented; it is the ploughing of the subsoil* And 
then to alter an exercise, so as to do justice to the young 
author's intention, treating him with just so much 
respect as he deserves, filling his slender wandering 
rivulets with a sufficient flow of words, but carefully 
following the main direction of the stream, unless he 
be wholly in error, breaking up a long period for clear¬ 
ness, if needs be, varying the cadences to please the ear, 
making effective contrast by mere arrangement of 
words without particles, not to speak of ail the pretty 
little artifices that are taken from Ovid and Livy— 
surely this is almost a fine art, the gardening of the 
mind, and a rational method withal. 

The objection will be raised that poetic diction is 
just as much as rhetorical vapouring a kind of falsetto, 
and that the study of poetic diction is as unfavourable 
to the pursuit of truth as any other system of artifices* 
Now there are certain arrangements made in versi¬ 
fication which need no defence: for instance, to say 
"they run, the enemy pursuing\ instead of They run 
pursued by the enemy", is an artifice suggested by the 
exigencies of metre, though adopted by prose writers 
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merely for the sake of variety. The exigencies of 
metre in Latin verse, whatever mischief they may do 
in the way of exaggeration or suppression, do not, 
like the demands of rhyme in English verse, induce 
one to enter upon a thought or an image that nothing 
else would have engendered; and it will appear on 
comparison that the Latin verse of young people, even 
their lyric verse with its semblance of emotion, is 
more honest, more sincere, than their English rhymed 
verse. The artifices of which a specimen has just been 
given are as innocent as algebraical substitutions, to 
which they are analogous. But beyond these metrical 
contrivances lie the figures of Virgilian rhetoric, which 
are the weapons of more advanced versifiers: to use 
them rightly is a proof of keen discrimination, and in 
using them no one can deceive himself or his reader, 
since they are felt to be departures from literal truth: 
they are not more deceptive than the red chalk or the 
sepia of a drawing. 

There are, it is readily admitted, only a few who can 
arrive at the rational use of poetic diction, nor is it my 
wish to recommend the expenditure of so much labour 
as it requires. Granted that we have not time to spare 
for this, I maintain that we shall not do well to sub¬ 
stitute Ciceronian prose. Whatever may be said of our 
attempts at writing like Virgil, it is not good to imitate 
the copiousness and subarticulation of Cicero's periods, 
because they never have been imitated successfully 
even by the best scholars, and because the habit of 
writing that kind of Latin is likely to hinder the forma¬ 
tion of a direct, lurid, and solidly impressive method of 
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making statements, The Oxford Professor of Latin 
gave a bit of evidence to the Public Schools Com¬ 
missioners which hits the nail on the head: it was to the 
effect that, whereas a verse is within the grasp of a 
boy's understanding, a Latin sentence is to him an 
impenetrable mystery. Another Oxford man, in a 
light and pleasant defence of classical instruction, has 
amused himself by playing with an English sentence 
and exhibiting many ways of turning it into Latin prose, 
advancing from the boldest and clumsiest to the most 
elegant and idiomatic rendering. When such a man of 
genius as Mr John Henry Newman deigns to lecture 
on the art of writing Latin he is something more than an 
authority; but an experienced schoolmaster knows and 
feels sorely that this mastery of Latin idiom, attained 
by Oxford men after some years of College tuition, 
is quite out of reach at school, and that the labour 
bestowed upon trying to make boys write elegant Latin 
prose is even more fruitless than the study of Latin 
versification. Few things can be more difficult than to 
get a boy to appreciate the best Ciceronian prose; and 
as it is after all one of the curiosities of literature it 
seems strange that it should be so very highly valued at 
Oxford. 

What then is the province of Latin prose in a school? 
There are two ways of dealing with it for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the reasoning powers, both subjected to much 
more limitation than might be wished. It is expedient 
to practise translation into Latin prose from those 
English writers before Addison, whose grooves of 
thought are parallel to the simplest Latin style; and 
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here we should avoid the mistake of those who set 
passages out of histories of Greece and Rome on the 
illogical assumption that English written about the 
ancients goes easily into ancient languages; the truth 
being that it is much easier to translate Johnes’ 
Froissart into Latin than Gibbon, or Arnold, or Meri- 
vale. This kind of translation is so easy as to be no 
substitute for verse-making as a test of mental vigour, 
and it does not do much for the reason; but it prepares 
you for a higher kind of work. Having attained some 
sort of skill in rendering simple statements from one 
language to another, one should go on to select 
passages from the rational authors of the eighteenth 
century who write on solid subjects, such as Robertson, 
Adam Smith, and Paley, and from translations (if need 
be) of such French writers as Montesquieu, and Du¬ 
mont, the friend of Bentham. Here one would be 
studying something valuable for its own sake; translat¬ 
ing is perhaps the most effectual way of securing 
attention to the meaning of a philosophical passage. 
But better still is an abstract or reduction, like the en¬ 
graving of a picture on a smaller scale. Whichever is 
attempted, one must not be shocked at a certain 
amount of barbarism in the Latin; for the old language 
will not bear the full modern thought. It would be 
better to write Latin like Bacon or the translator of 
Bacon, and at the same time bring out the whole mean¬ 
ing of a modem philosopher, than to skirt the fences, to 
evade the difficulty, for the sake of a certain elegance. 
In any case, the Latin language must be a hindrance to 
the full culture of the reason. With all its merits it is not 
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a proper vehicle for philosophy. If we are debarred 
from the use of any other, we must make the best of it; 
nor is it too great a tax on patience to search up and 
down for something that will go into Latin without 
being frivolous. It has been ascertained experimental¬ 
ly that such a subject as the influence of a solar eclipse 
on vegetables and animals (recorded in the journals of 
1851), or Sir Humphry Davy’s theory of the decay of 
buildings contained in his Consolations of Travel, can 
be treated by boys in Latin hexameters, and that the 
theory of Springs, of the Barometer, of Coral Islands, 
of Money, of Usury, of Parliamentary Representation, 
of Government Interference with Trade, can be 
handled tolerably well in plain but sound Latin prose. 
To enlarge the list of subjects both in verse and prose 
has been an undertaking carried on in spite of much 
discouragement and failure for seventeen years; and 
one of the conclusions is this, that literature, rightly 
understood, includes the cream of all philosophy, so 
that the literary teacher in a classical school, having at 
his command the perfect obligation of the weekly rent 
paid by the boy for the enjoyment of his public school 
life in the form of ‘composition’, is able, not indeed to 
teach any branch of science, but to make boys under¬ 
stand where the sciences lie, how they were put 
together, how they bear upon one another, what is the 
vice of the spurious forms of science, from what errors 
mankind has been delivered, and how much remains 
under the seal. It is conceded that ‘history’ is in the 
province of the classical master. Let this word, used by 
many in a feeble way to mean all that is not philology or 
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divinity, be interpreted broadly, as Mr Hallam, for 
instance, understood it. Let us be allowed the three 
volumes of the Middle Ages, a book which has now 
some right to be called a classic. Look at its tabic of 
contents, and you will find the historian taking stock 
of human knowledge for the end of the Middle Ages. 
It appears that by history he does not mean merely 
a record of alliances, expeditions, battles, sieges, 
treaties, conspiracies, assassinations, and caprices. I le 
embraces, besides all this, law, church, school, and all 
that belongs to them. If we follow him into his greater 
work, the Introduction to the Literature of Europe, we 
shall find a record of critical changes, not in the fortunes 
of monarchies, but in the psychology of mankind. It is 
not pretended that all which Mr Hallam sets forth is to 
be taught at school: but it is most decidedly asserted 
that nearly all this history of human progress and 
panorama of things cognisable, expanded to include the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ought to be so far 
known to the literary teacher as to be thrown open by 
him to his classes, in the hope that some few at least will 
explore some chambers of the treasure house. It is a 
shameful thing to set exercises from week to week for a 
score or two of years, and never bid boys lift their eyes 
above some few periods of carnage and crime, such as 
the first few years of the second Punic War, the cam¬ 
paigns of Sertorius, and ‘ the three battles ’ of Alex¬ 
ander; to let people grow up in the belief that luxury 
ruined Rome in the days of Augustus, and that the 
Goths came directly after Juvenal, to leave English 
Churchmen in ignorance of Augustine, and Benedict, 
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and Anselm, to let English tourists walk the galleries 
with no recognition of what they are told by their 
guides and catalogues, to send men into Parliament as 
having taken first classes in history and law who could 
not answer ten questions in the Indian Civil Service 
papers on those very subjects. If there is a clear proof 
to be found of the frivolity of our classical education it is 
the habitual misconception of the term history, its 
miserable limitation to a tissue of homicide and perfidy 
stitched together with dates. 

The champions of the philological routine are known 
to speak with great force on ‘cramming Every thing 
that is not syntax or idiom is with them ‘cram’. And 
yet they had themselves encouraged a considerable 
amount of hasty reading of commentaries and manuals, 
and even dictionaries. Any one, they say, can get up 
an English book just for an examination; it is no test of 
power or of taste. There is much truth in this, and it 
must be admitted, that, if the examiner frames his 
questions by doggedly following the headings of 
chapters, he is likely to bring upon himself a heavy and 
undigested mass of statement, which will almost over¬ 
whelm him "when he has to read and give marks for the 
answers. Nor can any occupation be at once more 
wearisome to the man, and more uninstructive to the 
boy, than such an examination. But let the questions be 
in some measure of the nature of ‘ problems' as opposed 
to ' book-work let them vary from minute particulars 
to broad generalities, let there be a physical limit set to 
the answers by serving out papers which allow so much 
space for each question, let the manuscripts be to some 
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extent treated critically, and returned with marks of 
praise or blame to their authors, and let the examiner 
take notes of the more remarkable answers, whether 
good or bad, so as to lecture upon the paper after it is all 
over; and then an examination in a book will be an 
intellectual process- 1 Granted, however, that there 
must be much crudity and looseness in the temporary 
knowledge taken into a history examination, and that 
it is at the best a less severe and stringent method than 
the correction of exercises, we are thus brought back 
to the consideration, that 'history" is to be taught 
through composition, or, in other words, taught 
critically. But we are not to narrow it and emasculate it 
merely because pure Latinity requires the sacrifice. We 
are not to linger within the beaten track of Hannibal 
and luxury for fear of losing sight of our models. The 
Romans, whom we profess to imitate in their method 
of educating, wrote and declaimed on all available 
subjects. Our idol, Cicero, has a good deal more in 
him than his reiterated praises of eloquence and 
political virtue. He must have traversed the whole of 
Lucullus' library; he must have been 'desultory 3 ; he 
must have written on many matters with only a 
smattering of knowledge. The variety of his books 


1 It is to be regretted that the University local examinations 
allow no opportunity to the examiners of explaining to the candi¬ 
dates what answer ought to have been given. Scattered as they 
are over the country, nothing can be done except by circulating 
a printed paper giving the right answers, and commenting on 
some ot the prevalent and dangerous mistakes, This would cost 
but little money or trouble, and it would greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the examinations, 
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rebukes his professed imitators; his example is follow¬ 
ed more by those who try to enlarge the scope of 
composition titan by those who seem to hold that, for 
boys, nothing can be too trivial. As a matter of fact, it 
has been found possible to treat, even in Latin, and 
with a considerable regard for correctness and purity, 
a very considerable number of subjects more complica¬ 
ted and requiring more reasoning than the maxims of 
I lorace and the allusions of Juvenal. The schoolboy's 
theme is now-a-days a far less contemptible affair than 
it was. The improvement of style is, not perhaps, in the 
Latin, but in the greater attention to form. It has been 
found possible to get themes regularly laid out in little 
chapters or paragraphs, whether of the writer’s, or of 
the teacher's, design. The exercise may be set with a 
plan dearly sketched out, and displayed on paper, or 
with only a few heads, or with a mere statement of the 
subj ect. It is tedious to do exactly the same always, and 
to allow no departure from a fixed type. The old 
scholastic plan of theme-writing, which many men now 
alive must have practised, ending like a sermon with 
a practical application, is not by any means to be 
despised; however meagre and stiflfit may have seemed, 
it was far better than shapelessness. But it is applicable, 
perhaps, only to simple ethical subjects, such as envy, 
or forgiveness, or the fear of death, subjects bv no 
means neglected by those who try to improve ratio¬ 
cination, but not thought sufficient for the mental 
dietary. Even with ethical subjects it is desirable to 
analyse like Bentham, to examine, for instance, the 
difference between envy and jealousy, to consider for- 
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giveness with reference to Butler's 'resentment', to 
take remedies against the fear of death from the rich 
storehouse of Jeremy Taylor, and that not without 
weighing in the balance his multifarious arguments, so 
as to distinguish between what is, and what is not, 
fanciful or rhetorical* It should not be forgotten, that 
boys of promise are apt to prefer fantastic and para¬ 
doxical to judicious and truthful writers. If we wish 
them to be eventually cool-headed, we shall do well to 
introduce them to Sir Thomas Browne, and Sterne, and 


Charles Lamb, alternately, with Blackstone, and Mac¬ 
kintosh, and Mrs Marcet, giving them their heads if 
they like to write out, in a new form, the whimsies and 
conceits, provided only they interpret some other time 
the sobrieties and simplicities. Suppose we have to 
teach boys who have, as a majority, perhaps, of hopeful 
boys have, a strong feeling about the divine right of 
kings, particularly Stuarts, with which feelings are 
associated many well-known longings and indignations; 
it is expedient to treat this mental affection homceo- 
pathically. In verses, if not in themes, ample verge can 
be given for the utterance of these transitory senti¬ 
ments* The corrective can be applied, not directly, but 
by diverting the young mind to widely different ob¬ 
jects, such as the character of Turgot or of Roger 
Williams, and at another time, by abstracting for 
translation the calm and plain arguments of a just 
writer like Professor Smyth. A teacher may be a 
Whig, and zealous for the faith handed down through 
the followers of Locke, and yet bear with those trans- 
cendentaiists whom the best boys undeniably prefer to 
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genuine philosophers. He may forego the right of 
critically condemning what he knows to be erroneous. 
But he can insist on a show of argument, on a reason 
given for the tenets. Make the young enthusiast show 
cause for his judgments; if not at the time, yet here¬ 
after, he will discover the weakness of the pleading. 
Give him plenty of truth, or what you honestly believe 
to be truth, and he will know that other things are false 
by mere juxtaposition; and he will not cling to mis¬ 
conceptions which have been treated indulgently. Nor 
is there anything more to be avoided than undue 
pressure in attacking opinions held, or pretended to be 
held, by the young. It is needless to say how unfair it 
would be from the vantage ground held by the teacher; 
besides this, which is obvious, there is the mischief done 
by boring. In a very short time, anything like a parade 
of ratiocination becomes to people of our race nothing 
more or less than a bore. A very little pedantry, a 
slight infusion of Aldrich, a little jangling of the bells of 
the Positive Church, is enough to set against you the 
taste and sentiment of the pupil, if }?ou are controvert¬ 
ing anything which he is pleased to think he believes. 
Hereafter there will be logical terms of some sort used 
as a matter of business in common teaching, and endur¬ 
ed as a matter of course, just as the terms of grammar 
are endured. The authority which is already making 
‘probative verbs" familiar in the households of many 
country gentlemen, will no doubt, some day or other, 
bring into general use some of the compendious ex¬ 
pressions with which a Whately would demolish a 
fabric of illusion; and then it will be a plain matter of 
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business to speak to a boy of elenchus and middle term, 
just as we now speak of oblique oration. There is no 
more pedantry in the one than in the other. But at 
present we are not familiar with many logical phrases. 
Whately's Easy Lessons in Reasoning may perhaps be 
used in a school as a textbook, or some other manual 
might be written, more elementary than Mr Fowler's, 
on purpose for schools , and if not wholly intelligible to 
boys, it would be to a considerable extent assimilated 
by the minds of the abler teachers, and through them 
would pass into customary scholastic language. It is 
even conceivable that an advanced class might have 
bound up in its grammar sequels to the syntax, resemb¬ 
ling an appendix which treats of figures of speech, and 
containing explanations and examples of reasonings, as 
well as the elements of rhetoric. Meanwhile, it is here 
suggested, that a classical teacher should, if trained at 
Oxford, try to keep up his recollection of logic, and 
look out for occasions in teaching, and particularly in 
criticising themes for applying some of the rules of 
logic. If the art is new to him, as it is probably to most 
Cambridge men, he should make an effort to master it 
up to a certain point, examining himself by help of 
Oxford question papers. 

No attempt, however, is made in this paper to put on 
a semblance of attainments, which the writer has no 
right to claim as his own. Such success as has been 
obtained, and it is but enough to encourage further 
endeavours, is due to no systematic grounding in logic 
any more than in physical science, nor have the 
suggestions just given been actually carried out 
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thoroughly by the adviser. The reasoning and criticism 
found applicable to a boy’s school in the enlargement of 
the old classical course are in some measure founded on 
books very imperfectly remembered, and on a few 
chance-sayings of well-educated men, but are for the 
most part hammered out in practice like rules for mak¬ 
ing verses and other pedagogue odds and ends. Such 
as they are, they have interested one or two Oxford 
men who have been thoroughly trained in logic, and 
they are thought to have leavened the instruction of 
some elder boys with something that may protect them 
elsewhere from delusions. 

Philological teaching must be admitted to include 
etymology. The most old-fashioned classical teacher 
makes it his business to extort the ‘ derivation ’ of a 
word. He would ridicule such an expression as ‘a 
cachectic state of health’, because he would know that 
cachectic is derived from a word meaning ‘ bad' and a 
word meaning ‘habit’ or 'state’; so that it is an absurd 
substitute for ‘bad’. In the same w r ay he would point 
out that ‘ Toxophilite ’ ought to be ‘ Philotoxite’, and 
‘Telegram’, ‘Telegrapheme’; he would tell you the 
original meaning of‘Pagan’, ‘Bishop’, and ‘Villain’; 
perhaps he would note with sufficient truthfulness, 
though not from a right legal point of view, the differ¬ 
ence between 1 Prerogative ’ or ‘ Privilege ’ and the 
Latin words of the same substance. So far, then, we 
have his authority in our favour, and if we look at the 
origin and history of a word we are but doing what we 
were ourselves taught in class to do. But the etymo¬ 
logy of thirty years ago was insufficient. It did not 
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guard one against error of more than one kind. Some¬ 
times we err in making deductions, for we all reason in 
some sort of way, from the etymology, without regard¬ 
ing the deflection of the word in actual use from its 
etymological meaning: as if we were to argue that a 
university ought to be open to all persons or to teach all 
sciences, because it is derived from a word meaning all. 
Or we may be tempted to work from one f synonym ' to 
another, forgetting that a word in connexion with other 
words alters its character as if it were compounded. In 
writing against trade, an amiable person once argued 
thus: 'Profit' is interpreted in the dictionary 'advan¬ 
tage': to take profit, then is to take advantage—it is 
wrong to take advantage of one’s neighbour: there¬ 
fore, it is wrong to take profit. Or again, we infer that 
a man is a schemer because he has broached a scheme, or 
a projector (to use a well-known example) because he 
has started a project. 

These sources of error may be usefully pointed out to 
young persons. It is easy and expedient to teach them 
also that words are for the most part used relatively, 
and often have more than one correlative. f Realism' is 
opposed to 'Nominalism'; but it is also used in art as 
opposed to f Idealism J , and in books of education as the 
opposite of the study of language. "Faith’ is some¬ 
times opposed to f Sight’, sometimes to ‘Reason’, 
sometimes to "Works', 

It is more important to distinguish between words 
used in their proper sense and otherwise, "Law* is 
properly a general command accompanied by a sanc¬ 
tion; it is used by men of science to denote uniform 
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recurrence without their intending to imply a sovereign 
will issuing a general command; and it is well known to 
students how this change of meaning is disguised in 
Hooker's first book. There need be no scruple about 
using words, as we say, improprie; only we ought to 
know that we are doing so, and it is not very difficult to 
point out this to the readers of ancient books, for the 
ancients do it openly, and Plato makes us vigilant. 
‘ Capital ’ used to mean in books of political economy 
the hoard produced by previous labour, applicable to 
the payment of wages in anticipation of profits, so that 
it was a positive term; we now find railway directors 
paying for repairs, not out of their receipts, but by a 
new loan, which is said to be added to the capital, so 
that an increase of capital merely means an increase of 
debt; in this there is no intentional juggling, and the 
transition is natural enough, but the word is changing 
its meaning, and it is the business of philologists to 
watch the change. Nor ought we to be less careful in 
noticing the use made in argument of common words. 

' Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free ’ is a 
good line and a sound maxim, surviving the attack 
made on it by the parodist; yet it will not pass muster as 
an argument. ‘ Freemen ’ is used in the political sense, 
and political freedom is different from natural freedom 
or moral freedom. In plain prose, the ruler of freemen 
should be restrained by law, or else their freedom is at 
the mercy of his caprice; but, if restrained by law, he 
does not seem at first sight to be free. Yet the line is a 
good one in spirit; for the second ‘free’ may be taken 
to mean free-hearted or free from passion—morally 
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free, in fact. Such a play upon words is ornamental, 
and need not be illusory; but it ought not to pass un¬ 
challenged* Two clergymen of great influence have 
lately preached on Liberty, or Freedom, and have 
practised, in their use of the word, an elaborate shuffle. 
The man who holds a creed is above all men free, they 
say; he is free from doubt, free from fear, free from all 
sorts of vices. This is simpty turning the word 'free' 
into a negative sign; and any one who likes may be as 
eloquent on the word f not' as these preachers were on 
' liberty \ Their text had originally a plain meaning: 
St Paul said that where the men were full of the Holy 
Spirit, they enjoyed deliverance from the bondage of 
the Mosaic law. If the preachers choose this plain text 
for a motto, they may innocently engraft upon it any 
other doctrine besides that which St Paul lays down in 
the context; but this is not exposition of Scripture, and 
they are as far as ever from having made good their 
paradox, that absolute submission to a dogmatic sys¬ 
tem ensures intellectual freedom. Sermons supply an 
inexhaustible stock of spurious arguments, and are a 
fine hunting-ground for logical critics. Newspapers 
also furnish them with serviceable materials. There 
was a good example given lately by a bishop of the 
legitimate fruits of Oxford philosophy. He was argu¬ 
ing about the admission of Dissenters to Universities; 
it had been urged on the ground that the Universities 
were national institutions: in what sense national? 
founded by the nation? founded for the nation? and so 
on with a truly Socratie investigation which furnished 
a good illustration of the maxim which the bishop 
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quoted: f Beware of the trickery concealed in general 
terms \ a maxim easily enforced by a classical teacher 
on hearers of a certain age* Without generalising, 
how can we get on at all? it may be asked* Let us 
by all means generalise, and that roughly, or else we 
are imprisoned* But let it be constantly borne in mind 
that from the imperfection of our minds and of our 
language we can hardly, even by great caution, avoid 
overstating the generality. He who said that an univer¬ 
sity was national, was in a great measure right; yet the 
bishop did well to weigh and probe the term. If we 
wish for anything like truth, we should generalize 
provisionally, and offer our theorem to others for 
trimming and pruning. In no way do young people 
show their teachableness more than in bearing this re¬ 
trenchment of sweeping assertions. The candid and 
patient lads of the Platonic dialogues are with us still; 
we are not to worry them like Socrates, but we are 
frequently to remind them of the inadequacy of the 
grounds on which in practical talk we are obliged for a 
time to rest. It may here be observed that the Socratic 
process of questioning, besides being excessively 
tedious, would seem to be too much like playing a game; 
and it has been pointed out already that a lesson which 
is of the nature of a game is good only for young boys, 
not for those who are on the verge of manhood. One 
may, no doubt with advantage, talk Socratic ally for a 
minute or two; for instance, ‘You do not believe in 
witches? Why not? Because none of your neighbours 
dor Then, if you had lived in the Middle Ages, you 
would have believed in witchcraft r ’ and so on, but only 
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a little way. It is better to be content with the simple 
answer, * I do not believe that God gives such power to 
any one to hurt those who pray to Him \ It is better to 
do like the good man who, having examined a village 
school, allowed himself to be questioned and broke 
down utterly when asked how many legs a caterpillar 
had, than to lead your Lysis up and down in quest of a 
solution, and reserve your own belief or your own 
doubt. Rough and hard exposure of error will do no 
harm if accompanied by open avowals of one's own 
knowledge and ignorance ; ironical subtlety and evasive 
scepticism will make philosophy odious. 

Without aping the Athenian dialectics, it is possible 
almost to form in a boy f s mind the habit of weighing 
and scrutinising general statements and abstract terms. 
No knowledge of mathematics is needed to know what 
is meant by defining a term, and a real definition being 
kept in view as a standard, spurious definitions or in- 
exhaustive descriptions may be tested. A boy knowing 
nothing of logic, and probably unable to understand Mr 
Fowler's Manual, can, nevertheless, perceive what is 
and what is not a definition, what things can and what 
cannot be defined. It seems a very important thing 
that boys should be led thus to apply this primary geo- 
metrical habit to other branches of knowledge. There 
are a few definitions in political economy—-though it is, 
I venture to think, a sham science—which are useful, if 
not in practical life, at least in education: since they are 
specimens of the scientific treatment of things in 
common life; and it is desirable always to keep the 
scientific method in view, even when we are dealing 
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with matters which arc not reducible to sciences* We 
must use many terms which we cannot define universal¬ 
ly, but they are to be, for the particular occasion at least, 
held to single meanings, and he that is accustomed to 
defining is likely to keep closely to his chosen meaning* 
Besides political economy, every one is aware that in 
law-books and in legal arguments terms are used with 
precision and consistency. These terms can be learnt by 
young people and used correctly; if they do this, they 
will probably be careful in using political words; and if 
vigilant in political argument, they will in due time be 
tolerably self-denying in their use of ethical expressions* 
For instance, one who has a fairly accurate conception 
of money, so as not to confuse it with wealth, has gained 
a step in philosophy: an examination of several scores of 
boys and girls scattered over England, proved to the 
Cambridge local examiner that this was not at all an 
easy acquirement, and yet it has been reached by many 
students of the classics, whilst engaged in Latin theme- 
writing. That the right conception is acquired can be 
proved best by questions elsewhere called problems, 
such as this: "When a ship is wrecked and the cargo is 
insured, is it correct to say that there is no loss sus¬ 
tained ?' If they answer that the underwriter sustains 
loss and no one else, they have not learnt to think 
correctly of money and wealth. Accustomed to such 
topics as these, a boy of superior mind might be asked 
to compare two apparently conflicting dogmas: "Virtue 
consists in conforming to nature', and "goodness is not 
of nature, but of grace \ The difficulty of tracing the 
senses of the word £ nature' is here counterbalanced by 
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the special interest which our pupils take in theology; 
and a rational answer, on paper, may be expected from 
many students who have not been trained on any philo¬ 
sophy; but a more neat and precise solution will be 
given by one who has had some practice in the scrutiny 
of phrases, and the disentangling of ambiguities. Even 
if not answered at all, the question can hardly fail to stir 


the mind a little; and, after it has been set, there will be 
more listeners ready than there would have been for an 
explanation. 

It has been held by a gentleman of high official 
authority, that a boy should write nothing that is not 
to be criticised in his presence; and this excellent 
principle, if turned into a rule and obeyed, would get rid 
of a great bulk of papers done in examinations. But it is 
easy to satisfy oneself that examinations are valuable as 
stimulants of exertion; and a young person well trained 
by literary censure will, in doing a paper for marks, 
act to a certain extent as his own censor. Let it, how¬ 
ever, be kept in mind that we use the word examination 
somewhat incorrectly if we merely read what is written, 
and assign to it a sort of pecuniary value without cen¬ 
sure or comment; and this process should be, as indeed 
it is, only a rare interruption to the course of training. 

Some classical teachers are familiar with a way of 
studying the Greek Testament which is proved, by the 
results of many years, to be effectual, not merely in 
making a few boys do remarkably well, but in bringing 
a very considerable number up to a very creditable 
level in ecclesiastical lore. Twice a week, once in a 
small set of pupils, once in a class of thirty, a chapter, or 
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perhaps less than a chapter, is construed just like a 
paragraph ot' Thucydides, but with more discursive 
lecturing on the substance, with a strict requirement of 
accuracy in words, and yet with a resolute endeavour 
to compass the whole meaning of the whole passage. 
These may fairly be called catechetical lectures, and 
they certainly differ from ordinary classical lessons, in 
so far as the teacher gives out more of his own mind and 
is more anxious to make his hearers think. In such a 
lesson it would be felt that the desire of reaching truth 
was too strong to tolerate any appeal to the vulgar 
motive of emulation. Of these two weekly lessons, one 
is accompanied with a special exercise, consisting of 
short answers, though not always equally short, to 
some seven or eight questions; this exercise differs 
from most others in passing through only one inspec¬ 
tion, but it is inspected and commented on in the 
presence of the writer and of others, the oral corrections 
being often repeated for a succession of boys, so that 
one is likely to have it really inculcated or thrust upon 
the consciousness. Now, though the greater part of 
what is written for these exercises is copied straight out 
of books, if not worse, and it is on the whole a more 
mechanical or less intellectual task than composition or 
translation, nevertheless a considerable number of boys 
have a certain impression made on them, and show, 
when examined at the end of a schooltime, that there is 
a certain deposit of knowledge not merely verbal in 
their minds. Moreover, there have been many cases 
within recent experience of habitual and unobtrusive 
industry bestowed upon these exercises, which are not 
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in any public manner rewarded or praised, and do not 
obviously tend to distinction at school or college. 
Besides genuine industry of a remarkable kind, there 
has been a curious and interesting originality, some¬ 
times happily inseparable from the disclosure of a 
peculiar thoughtfulness and a strong character« But 
setting aside as irrelevant the moral charm of these 
singularly modest exercises, I wish to ask gentlemen of 
my profession to consider whether they do right in 
neglecting this method of instruction, I mean the com¬ 
bination of a catechetical lecture with a written paper of 
questions followed by oral criticism of the answers. 
Firstly, is not this the right way of teaching Christian 
literature or divinity? Secondly, is there any reason 
why this process, which can be proved on the testimony 
of unprofessional examiners to be successful, should 
not be applied to other branches of knowledge r And in 
particular, let those who insist on the substitution of 
English essays for other forms of composition, ask 
themselves whether boys are really capable of writing 
essays of any length; whether they would not be better 
employed on short swallow-flights of thought; whether 
they can safely be trusted to go far by themselves with¬ 
out the check of the leading string; whether there is 
anything more suited to their age than questions vary¬ 
ing in colour and size to be answered neatly and modestly 
on paper. 

Candour requires the admission that to the second of 
the queries just propounded this reply may be given, 
that there is no subject but theology in which boys 
take a sufficient interest for this kind of exertion. Over 
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and above the fact that in Scriptural and ecclesiastical 
lessons a teacher is greatly supported by the general, if 
not universal, concurrence of his fellow teachers, and is 
conscious that he cannot even be accused of indulging a 
taste of his own, it is evident, on experience, that the 
boys whose minds are most worthy of culture, are more 
interested in these than in any other studies, except 
those in which they are consciously making progress, 
such as mathematics. It is rare to find one who cares 
for political philosophy, and even a select class soon 
tires of a first-rate book of the Burke or Guizot type; it 
is not rare to meet with one who enters into contro¬ 
versial divinity, who reads week after week without 
weariness Dr Wordsworth’s Patristic Commentaries on 
St Paul’s Epistles, who will listen with animation to 
fine passages of Hooker, or Kdward Irving, who will 
take Church history and hagiology in any form and to 
any extent. This is in truth a literary teacher’s widest 
and most fertile field; and for that every-day kind of 
reasoning, which consists of testing assertions, cutting 
down exaggerations, dissolving rhetorical compounds, 
appealing from text to context, and establishing the 
inestimable habit of considering two things at once, 
one needs no other materials than those supplied by 
Churchmen. It is indeed melancholy to observe how 
ignorant clergymen are of ecclesiastical biography, an 
ignorance which can be justly traced to colleges, and 
so back to schools; nor is there any branch of literature 
which he, who has in these pages undertaken to speak 
in favour of early philosophizing, would more zealoush' 
encourage. But it seems to be tile duty of a master in a 
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public school to serve his country by keeping up the 
stock of Englishmen who may sustain that beautiful 
fabric of English justice and beneficence, which is to 
our modern world the pillar and the cloud; and an 
Englishman is not merely a member of the English 
Church. Our justice and beneficence are plainly based 
upon jurisprudence, and ethics, and politics; and if their 
principles are to beheld firmly, and secured from passion 
and caprice throughout a manhood immersed in world¬ 
liness, there is no time to lose even at school in studying 
the philosophy of government, the duties of citizens, the 
grounds of the ethical creed held by society. 1 These are 
not topics for boys/ Nay, but you cannot help their being 
handled by boys. For they read newspapers habitually. 
And if, as it follows, they arc familiar with questions of 
morality and polity, who will deny that they need critical, 
I do not say dogmatic, instruction in morality and polity r 
It is perhaps necessary to remind some readers that 
the schoolboys of whom we are speaking are the select 
leaders of great schools, and are equal in capacity to 
the first-year men of second-rate, if not of first-rate 
colleges. They are, it should be remembered, of the 
same age as the freshmen or even the j unior Sophisters 
of the last generation; and ! believe they are not 
younger than the ordinary students of Scottish univer¬ 
sities. A few years ago, a lad taken from an English 
public school before he had finished his course found 
himself at Edinburgh writing, instead of verses and 
themes, English essays, which were read and criticised 
by Sir William Hamilton. It appears that the essays 
were too numerous to be all treated respectfully ; they 
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were not read in the presence of the writers; but, some 
time after they were shown up, the professor addressed 
the whole class on what he had noticed in some of their 
papers. It would seem that these were but hasty and 
boyish writings; but the evidence goes to prove that 
one who would have been a sixth-form boy at a school, 
was, as an university student, brought loosely into con¬ 
tact with the mind of a philosopher. In Professor 
Browne’s well-known Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
there is hardly anything that would not be intelligible, 
and there is much that would be interesting, to elder 
schoolboys. There is a great deal of Adam Smith’s 
Wiealth of Nations of which the same may be said; and 
the same experiment has been tried on Mr J. S. Mill’s 
Political Economy, omitting about tw'o-fifths of it. 
Many other books might be mentioned, and indeed 
some have been named already as supplying materials 
for Latin writing. But it is enough to refer to one book 
in particular, which, if I remember its contents rightly, 
shows what might be the sort of philosophical prepara¬ 
tion made by a very young man for legal and parlia¬ 
mentary labours, The Life of Francis Horne}-. The 
name of this really -well educated member of parlia¬ 
ment is, it may be feared, not familiar to men engaged 
in teaching, perhaps not to politicians. But it will be 
found historically true that he was, though short-lived, 
singularly useful to his country, and that the influence 
he had in the times of Canning was due entirely to his 
philosophical temperament and philosophical power. 

J lis memoirs show with considerable fullness who were 
the authors, domestic and foreign, whose researches 
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and discoveries he studied. Some* perhaps, of these 
books are now almost obsolete; others are still worthy 
of respectful perusal: but it is in the habits, aims, and 
methods of Horner, not in the very books he read, that 
we are to find an instructive pattern. When the Can¬ 
nings were attending merely to ‘belles lettresh and 
probably never employing their understanding on any¬ 
thing at all difficult, the pupil of Dugald Stewart was 
reading, as a law student reads, that is to say, digesting 
and mastering, the best treatises on jurisprudence, 
politics, and the cognate theories. And it is to the 
Edinburgh men, more than to any public school or 
Oxford or Cambridge men (unless Oxford and West¬ 
minster take credit for Bentham), that we owe the en¬ 
lightened legislators and the righteous government of 
the last forty years. I do not say that wo owe all this to 
the Edinburgh men only: there is a confluence of causes. 
But, if we can trace good statesmanship to good educa¬ 
tion, this is the line of descent; and if we ever had an 
educator, it was Dugald Stewart. 

It must be readily admitted that what may be called, 
in compliance with the customs of the enlightened 
Scotsmen, ‘ moral philosophy % belongs on the whole to 
a university rather than to a public school course of in¬ 
struction; and it is in a great measure with a view to 
preliminary training for Oxford that a few hasty in¬ 
roads have been made by schoolboys across the border 
into the land of fatness. There was a time, now far 
withdrawn into the archaeological period, when at 
Cambridge also encouragement was given to ethical 
and metaphysical pursuits, and there are traces still to 
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be found of the system* But it must be remembered that 
no mere demonstrative teaching, or popular lecturing* 
nor this combined with a few prize essays* nor these 
two combined with the addition of a book or two 
in the course of three years to the subjects of college 
examinations* can be expected to secure accuracy* 
precision, and all that we pique ourselves upon in the 
classical method. Either the classical method itself, or 
something analogous to it* should be applied to the 
study of' moral philosophy ' with its adjuncts: nothing 
less critical or less stringent will be satisfactory. 

To repeat what has been already indicated, the tradri 
tional method of teaching classical literature, which we 
call, for brevity, the "classical method \ consists of 
"composition ", or written exercises minutely inspected 
and altered, and of "construing', with 4 parsingand 
with etymological analysis beyond what is known 
under the name of parsing. This is known to constitute 
a real discipline, and it is for this reason that men 
honestly adhere to the old grooves of Greek and Latin, 
It is from a wholesome horror of sciolism that they 
cling to what they know to be narrow and meagre. 
Furthermore, it is because they know that students are 
not generally likely to be diligent unless there is a 
coercive obligation behind the attractive teaching, that 
they shake their heads at the missionaries of modern 
philosophy. There is yet another most important 
consideration. It has been found in the forty years that 
have passed since f useful knowledge" was broached and 
mechanics' institutes founded, that amongst those who 
are compelled at an early age to enter into lucrative 
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business, and have but little spare time for mental 
cultivation, those studies thrive most, if indeed they are 
not the only studies that thrive at all, in which one is 
able to feel that one is ' getting on ’. In other words, 
those branches of instruction wither in which young 
people are but hearers and not practitioners. The 
students at mechanics’ institutes prefer something that 
is of the nature of an art or craft, in which they can 
measure from time to time their own proficiency. So it 
is with the leisurely class which supplies the upper 
forms of a public school. They also have their business, 
though it is far from being lucrative; they are for the 
most part working at athletics, and school with them, 
hardly less than with young artisans, is restored to its 
old Greek meaning of the time that they can spare for 
mental improvement. And if you ask them to add to 
this time by taking something from the cares of the 
world—that is to say, from what we are wont to call 
their amusements—they will make the sacrifice more 
readily ior the sake of a progressive study, especially 
for entering on a new department of mathematics, than 
for the purpose of merely reading a book or taking 
notes of a lecture, 

This desire of perceptible progress in the acquire¬ 
ment of skill is satisfied to a certain extent in the 
practice of composition. Probably it accounts also for 
the zeal which for some generations the young Romans 
displayed in practising declamation—an art which, if 
they were consistent, the admirers of antiquity would 
revive. Rut oral disputation is too much like playing a 
game, and we have long ago distinguished between the 
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puerile play of the mind and the calmer pursuit of truth, 
which is becoming to early manhood. 

The classical method, characterised by accuracy, by 
constraining and chastening discipline, and by some 
consciousness ol progress in the acquirement of crafts¬ 
man’s skill, we would, if possible, apply to what we 
have called, for the sake of convenience, moral philo¬ 
sophy. And this we would attempt in the last years of 
school life, relegating to the universities the technically 
logical method, or at the utmost combining with the 
classical method only so much technical logic as can be 
either attached to syntax or thrown into a popular 
manual like Whately's Easy lessons. Now, can any 
one help us to a practical plan for adapting this dis¬ 
cipline to English books? It is easy' to say that we are 
to write English essays, but how are you to prevent the 
schoolboy’s essay from being either a mere transcript 
from a book, if done in the absence of his teacher, or a 
rambling and shallow tirade, if done without books in a 
schoolroom? I must personally avow an impatient 
weariness when my friendly advisers plead for English 
essays. As an occasional effort, the essay is good 
enough; for instance, if a class has been reading the 
Annals of Tacitus, you may at the end of the school- 
time shut them up for an hour or so to write an essay on 
the character of Germanicus, or on the growth of 
imperial absolutism. That is to say, the essay serves 
fairly to try a boy's intellect in a rather longer flight 
than usual, and over historical ground it will fly 
tolerably straight. But, by the supposition, we are 
looking for something that cannot be treated merely as 
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history. We need something that will bring out in 
shape and form something like a view of a philosophical 
topic. We need an exercise which cannot be written 
quickly, which is sure to give the censor plenty to do, 
which will bring two minds, the older and the younger, 
into stimulative contact, which forces us to distinguish 
between the thought to be expressed and the manner of 
expression. The use of the English language by itself has 
been, if I am not misinformed, tried and found wanting 
in Scotland and in New England; the fruit of essay 
writing has been shallow and tasteless fluency. Men of 
genius, with an academy to formalise for them, might 
have made the English language a classical language, 
and it might have been brought to pass that, as a French¬ 
man studies French and learns how to write French as 
an art, so an Englishman might have found a discipline 
in his mother tongue. But at the best this would, for 
scholastic practice, fall very far short of the use of a 
second language. That part of the paper work which we 
call translation, whether in the form of epitome or at full 
length, must be foregone by the English essayist; and we 
should be left to the cyclic monotonies and platitudes of 
that ‘ original composition ’ which school reformers dis¬ 
like. Paltry as original composition in Latin verse may 
be, it would be a relief after the amorphous garrulities 
of the young essayist. And, though no doubt we can 
do a great deal in the etymological analysis of English 
words, which has been already touched upon as an 
unfathomable mine of knowledge fit for schools, yet we 
should miss the parsing; for no ordinary schoolmaster 
can find a nourishing diet in English syntax; and it is 
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obvious at first sight that, unless we read Mr Carlyle 's 
works, there could be no 'construing', 

I have challenged the friends of modern philosophy 
to devise for schoolmasters an adaptation of the classical 
method, plainly averring that we cannot be content 
with an offhand exhortation to English essay writing. 
In default of any hopeful proposal from gentlemen who 
are not themselves teachers, I would ask the reader's 
attention to a suggestion which was made several years 
ago before the Public Schools Commissioners, and 
which subsequent experience enables me to repeat with 
more confidence. It is briefly a proposal to substitute 
the French for the Latin language as a vehicle of youth¬ 
ful thought, and to resort to French instead of English 
books lor the study of the rudiments of science and 
philosophy, with a preference of historical disserta¬ 
tions to formal treatises. It seems certain that the oral 
part of the classical method is easily transplanted in its 
integrity to the French language, which is, moreover, 
taught more solidly and effectually by simply doing 
just what we do with a Latin book than in the more 
elocutional or phraseological way of those who now 
teach French in England, It seems probable, but my 
own experiments are not yet quite sufficient to warrant 
a positive assertion, that the paper work, setting aside 
verses, can be done as completely and precisely in 
French as in Latin, with the enormous advantage of 
overstepping the limits set by the poverty and forced 
purity of Latin, Dividing paper w r ork into translation, 
epitomising or abstracting, written answers to ques¬ 
tions, and original composition or essay writing, I 
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speak positively as to the first only, which lias been 
tried tor many years, though not as a matter of uni¬ 
versal habit. I have sufficient reason for believing that 
epitomes or abstracts of French chapters or treatises 
can be made in English, and I should have no doubt 
that the converse could be done. Answering questions 
in French on paper is an experiment hitherto untried, 
except in matters of light literary history; but there 
seems no reason why it should not be done with science, 
history of all kinds, and philosophy. French essay 
writing has been occasionally tried with success, and 
if reduced to formal themes would be quite feasible, 
as soon as the classical teacher had acquired enough 
knowledge of the idiom to alter freely, an amount of 
attainment not beyond the horizon of younger men. 
For a few years there would be a lack of competent in¬ 
structors, well grounded in mathematics, skilled in 
Latin and in French. But there is a natural progression 
up to a certain point which may be reckoned on. The 
pupils of those who with an imperfect knowledge teach 
and learn simultaneously will be, when grown up, in 
advance of their preceptors; a second generation will be 
nearly competent; a third or a fourth will be as familiar 
with French as with English idiom. It must have been 
so with the Latinists of the Renaissance. When Cicero¬ 
nian elegance was substituted for barbarous School¬ 
men’s Latin, the first literary teachers were pioneers, 
themselves struggling with the thorns from which they 
would extricate their disciples; but a lifetime was long 
enough to see the complete deliverance of the taste of 
Europe. Once agree to put French on the footing of the 
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classics, and you will soon get a fair supply of English¬ 
men able to handle it properly* A year or two spent in 
Paris, after taking the Bachelor's degree at home, 
would enable a first-class man to gain a diploma or 
certificate of fitness to teach French; and it would be far 
from disadvantageous to schools if this delay were 
secured, and this addition made to the young teacher's 
stock of wisdom. It might be required of some men 
that they should have become * Bachelors of Literature' 
in Paris, which cannot be done without passing a strict 
examination in French. Paris, instead of Rome and 
Dresden, would be the finishing school for the English 
graduate who means to be a teacher, and the time now 
bestowed on art would be almost enough for the rudi¬ 
ments of science. Art is strong enough now-a-days to 
take care of itself; and it may be doubted whether it has 
not, in the form of superficial connoisseurs hip, made 
some encroachments. At least, one is tempted to wish 
that more attention was paid by our young graduates to 
industrial processes and the applied sciences, and one 
would recommend the occasional preference of a manu¬ 
factory to a mountain, of Jermyn Street to South Ken¬ 
sington, of handicraft to * bric-a-brac \ We deceive 
ourselves if we think that we become enlightened and 
accomplished by looking at and talking about the con¬ 
tents of galleries and studios. We are not less mistaken 
if we imagine that we have acquired a modern language 
without having read much or composed at all. If 
sincere in our wish to be more thoroughly furnished 
with knowledge than were our classically trained 
predecessors, let us submit to being drilled and 
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examined by foreigners, and by foreigners of authority 
and independence; we hardly get the truth from 
those whom we engage as language masters, for they 
flatter us* 

The leading schools are in a position to demand these 
increased qualifications of those who wish to be on their 
establishments as teachers. It would not be unreason¬ 
able to go so far as to put off the final appointment of an 
assistant-master till he had reached the ordinary stand¬ 
ing of a man called to the bar, and had gone through as 
laborious a preparation as the law student. Hitherto 
our authorities have affirmed, and not without some 
grounds, that a young man called from college to take a 
form, or even a house, in a school, will, after the com¬ 
mencement of his professional labours, take care to 
improve himself and supply all deficiencies. But, in 
fact, little is added beyond a smattering of modern 
languages and dilettante culture, which it would not 
become him to despise who confesses his own sciolism, 
but which he may, as a patriot, wish to see replaced by 
solid and well-proved acquirements. Others have 
lamented the slenderness of the outfit with which young 
English gentlemen leave school; a schoolmaster may 
in his turn lament that society, which is above and 
around him, is itself content to fetch so little from 
European capitals, and, in particular, that it is satisfied 
with so partial a survey of the magnificent literature of 
France, 

In this paper there has been indicated a certain 
respect for the lucid and sober philosophy of theLocke- 
Bentham period, and a belief that the 'middle axioms' 
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of politics are wholesome food for students on the edge 
of manhood. The ‘ advanced liberals' of the present day 
are, I believe, dieted upon intuitions which make them 
think Whig and Scotsman insipid; and fashion is 
against what is called the eighteenth century. But it is 
generally held that a certain economy must be practised 
in teaching the young, and that we may safely stop 
short of the latest modernism. It is argued in favour of 
the classics that they are sphered on high out of the 
range of party storms and prejudices; and if there is any 
force in this argument it applies to some of the writers 
who have a European reputation, and are not arrayed 
in our controversies. I find amongst the writers of 
France since the Restoration, including the Belgians 
and the Swiss who write in French, men who combine 
the sanity of Robertson with the moral loftiness of 
Burke, and who, because they are Frenchmen, have 
none of our badges fastened upon them. I would read 
these as I read Cicero and Tacitus, mainly because they 
teach political virtue, and teach it intelligibly as well as 
loftily. But this is not the reason on which my thesis 
allows me to dwell. I recommend modern French 
books because they are rational, and indirectly scien¬ 
tific: if not on science, they conform to the scientific 
mould. They present to the students models of state¬ 
ment, of limited generalization, of delicately shaded 
language free from ambiguity, of sentences perfectly 
articulated, and yet not too obviously logical to cause 
annoyance. It seems to be true that France, the hotbed 
of revolutions, has in mental government undergone 
no violent change; that it lias preserved, not without 
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abundant activity and contention, a considerable uni¬ 
formity; that there is an unbroken succession from 
Malherbe to Victor Hugo, from Bossuet to Montalem- 
bert; that the French have escaped the dislocating 
agencies of anti-scholastic thinkers; that they are in 
literature the legitimate heirs of the Romans, and are 
still displaying the cognisance of Cicero and of Quin¬ 
tilian. Whatever may be their inferiority to the very 
best English writers, they are wiser than the ancients, 
and we are looking for wisdom; and the wisdom of the 
English cannot be by a classical or a critical method of 
instruction made to filter slowly into the understanding 
of a young student, whilst the wisdom of the ancients is 
not enough to guide a man through the complex duties 
of our life. As the world grows older there is an in¬ 
crease in the number, as well as an expansion in the 
range, of what a Latinist would call ‘ doctrines' or ‘ arts' 
—that is to say, of bodies of cognate truths with their 
applications; and if we are to be enlightened men, we 
must take these, or most of them, synoptically: we 
cannot afford time in early youth to dwell long upon the 
curiosities of one particular body of truths, such as 
grammar, still less on a body of doubts and minute 
controversies such as what is called ‘critical scholar¬ 
ship There is enough grammar in French for coercive 
discipline and for the shampooing of a dull mind; there 
is in it etymology, enough to be the foundation of that 
healthy nominalism which above all things charms us 
against delusions; there is no textual criticism or con¬ 
jectural emendation, no worship of aberrant phrases, no 
love of difficulty for its own sake; there is no film of 
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imperfect sympathy to come between the writer and 
the reader and intercept the thought or throw it in 
several shapes on several understandings. Whether the 
subject be geology, or commerce, or the English 
Revolution, or the metaphysics of grace and freewill, 
the French writer teaches the English reader with no 
oracular haze between them, and what he states can be 
reflected without distortion by the interpreter. Seasoned 
with this rationality, one can go safely to another atmo¬ 
sphere. From the modern books we may go, provided 
with touchstones, to Plato and Livy, to Thucydides and 
Virgil; and, whilst revering the intellectual freedom of 
our heathen forefathers, we may honestly investigate 
their many errors; using them at once as patterns and as 
warnings; exposing the shallowness of their induc¬ 
tions, their employment of metaphor instead of argu¬ 
ment, their subservience to abstract terms, the frequent 
breaking down of their rhetoric, their countless 
fallacies of observation, and the barrenness to which 
they were condemned by the estrangement of their 
literature from science. 
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